THE AMERICAN NOVEL

1920 the Academy has in a measure been the shadow that he
casts.

Howells's later novels make up so long a list that most of
them must go unnoted, though all, if not invariably piofound,
were invariably kind and clear. The Lcafhcnvoodf God (1916),
the study of a frontier impostor who proclaims himself a
god, as an actual person had once done in early Ohio, best
hints at Howells's views of the relation between the real world
which he had so long explored and those vast spaces which
appear to be beyond it* The maturest HowclLs, like the Mark
Twain whose Mysterious Stranger appeared in the same year
as The Lcatherwood God, speculated much upon such mat-
ters, but without losing himself in them. In The Kcntons
(1902) Howells most perfectly exemplifies his later reading
of the actual world. Returning to the Middle West of his
youth he took a family thence to New York and then to
Holland, with all the freshness and point of his first period
exposing the contrasts between their Ohio manners and those
of the other regions which they visit. More than ever he is
sage first then satirist. "Remember/* says Judge Kcnton in a
speech which sounds none the less like him for being so much
like Howells, "that wherever life is simplest and purest and
kindest, that is the highest civilization/* Without contending
in behalf either of his Ohioans, with their little angularities
and large virtues, or of his experienced worldlings, with no
angularities at all and their virtues more considerably mixed
with manners, Howells interprets both with the lucid intelli-
gence of an angel smiling at a beloved community of men.
Only the masters of narrative can tell a story which, like this,
is clear yet full, continuous yet unhurried, balanced yet as
natural as the flow of water or the movement of clouds across
a blue sky. If not a great novel The Kentons is still a flawless
one,

It is to the difficult distinction between flawlessness and
greatness that critical discussions of Howells always finally ar-
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